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know the laws, we do not know how they were
obeyed; nay, even in India, history teaches us that
the galling fetters of the old Brahmanic law were
broken at last, for there can be little doubt that we
have to recognise in Buddhism an assertion of the
rights of individual liberty, and, more particularly, of
the right of rising above the trammels of society, of
going, as it were, into the forest, and of living a life of
perfect spiritual freedom, whenever a desire for such,
freedom arose. One of the principal charges brought
by the orthodox Brahmans against the followers of
Buddha was that 'they went forth3 (pravra^), that
they shook off the fetters of the law, before the
appointed time, and without having observed the old
rules enjoining a full course of previous discipline in
traditional lore and ritualistic observances.

But though we need not mimic the ideal of the
ancient Aryans of India, though the circumstances
of modern times do not allow us to retire into the
forest, when we are tired of this busy life, nay,
though, in our state of society, it may sometimes be
honourable cto die in harness/ as it is called, we can
yet learn a lesson even from the old dwellers in
Indian forests; not the lesson of cold indifference, but
the lesson of viewing objectively, as being in it, yet
not of it, the life which surrounds us in the market-
place ; the lesson of toleration, of human sympathy, of
pity, as it was called in Sanskrit, of love, as we call
it in English, though seldom conscious of the un-
fathomable depth of that sacred word. Though living
in the/orwm, and not in the forest, we may yet learn
to agree to differ with our neighbour, to love those
who hate us on account of our religious convictions,